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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. 


“ The sinner labours on bis weary Way, 

“ Amid fierce tempests and a darker day ; 
~ At every step he has new Cause to fear, 
* Each breath a sigh, and every glance a tear.” 1 
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HARRY RANSOM, 
OR THE ADVENTURES OF AN ATHEIST. | 
le \ 
CHAPTER IV. 
“Come! touch her soft lip and—march '” | 
“ Pray, Mr. Williams,” said Miss C , one | 





evening as they were sitting alone in her father’s) 
house, “ what makes you so melancholy ? One 
might almost suppose you were in love ?” 

“ And what do you know of love?” he replied, | 
with one of his most insinuating smiles. 

* Oh, nothing,” with a slight stammer, “ except | 
that I—I could almost believe you are caught by) 
some of our fair city damsels—and are now $0 | 
sad—” i 

“I should suppose that love was too sweet a|! 
passion to occasion sadness, unless indeed of that) 
delightful Kind—that rich”? — | 

“ Yes—a melancholy whose ‘ misery delights’.” | 

“Oh, ho! then you do know something about } 
the wicked little god r” 

She blushed. 

* T have read of him.” 

“ And with interest, madam—that is, with inte- 
:est enough to feel for his victim r” 

“ } could not but mourn over any one’s sor- 
rows.” 

* But what hope—that is—what—how could you 
—I mean how would you soothe the sorrows of 
such a one?” 

* | would try to instil hope into his poor bo- 
som,” and she playfully touched his heart with her 

White hand. 

* | would bid him number every look and word 
—every blush and sigh—every smile and frown— 


j 





and, after having ballanced the account, read his 
fate in the sum total.” 

“ But dare 1 count every smile as an evidence 
of affection.” 

“ Why, as to that, as Shakspeare says, ‘ let 
your own discretion be your judge’—not if it be 
one of those cold, flitting, unmeaning smiles, like 
the moon shining upon ice ; but the sweet, winning 
smile, which plays upon the lip while the eye is 
cast tall on yours—which lingers even when the 
looks are turned away—which comes with a blush, 
and departs in a sigh.” 

“ And all these wonderful meanings are to be 
siven and comprehended in no more time than a 





single glance, Presto—change—arid be gone like 
the lightning,” 
‘ Which doth cease to be ere we can say it lightens.’ 
“Why you are a proficient in this delightful 
scence—and—and—I think a lesson—a _ practi- 
sing lesson, would not be thrown away on me,” 
“There, that’s a good boy now, and I assure. 
you it is reduced to mathematical certainty.” 
“ As how, my dear girl,” said Henry, drink-| 
& in deep draughts of love at every gaze—and so| 
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| Mr, Ra 


more than usual vivacity. 

“ Why, for instance, we will take some of your 
female acquaintances.” 

* Yourself, lovely girl, yourself’—and as the 
crimson deepened on her beautiful cheek— 

* Just for supposition, you know.” 

“ Well, you are so anxious to learn, that I will 
not pause to laugh at your eagerness; if, then, in 


/such a case 1 were to smile, and again to frown— 


should I here bite my lip when you spoke to any 
but me, and then sigh when you ceased to speak— 
should Ibe pensive till you addressed me, and be 
merry afterwards, you may write it down, one 
smile minus one frown, equal to nothing—then one 


bite of the lip, plus one sigh, equal to * I think of 


him sometimes’—but a great deal of melancholy in 
my absence, plus a great deal of happiness in my 
presence, equal to * seek and ye shall find’—and 
that is the telegraph of love—that hoists blushes 
instead of flags—and fires sighs instead of can- 
non—that fights with glances and not swords—and 
kills hearts rather than heads.” 

* Caroline—I have done so—you are my de- 
light—you are my adoration—lI have counted up 
your smiles and your sighs, and the sum bids me 
hope” 





| plainly did his cheek and eye blazon forth his grow-) be after believing he had been making love” —and 
‘ing passion, that the merry girl, full of frolic at her 
‘conquest, and having really become attached to) the lady, he whispered in a provoking manner and 
\him ever since their first meeting, went on with) loud enough for her to hear—* my love is like the 


as a deeper crimson suffused the lovely cheek of 


j 
| 


’* 


red, red rose 
| Witha startling vehemence of manner, and an 
‘eye of fire, Harry grasped the arm that was raised 
‘in graceful assistance of his wit—but « sound of 
) Caroline's silver voice calmed down the agitations 
of his swelling soul. O’Fanagan hunself was 
startled—he made no comment on it at the ime— 
but that look and that grasp he never forgave. 
_ Soon after there was a gentleman, a Mr. Wor- 
thington, announced, and O’Fanagan took an op- 
| portunity to urge his plans on Harry’s mind.— 
) Worthington, he said, was her lover; all but ac- 
cepted; and unless Harry offered soon “ it was all 
up, and the whole party were dished.” He de- 
clared that if under an oath of the most solemn 
‘kind Harry would not swear to accomplish his 
| plans, or not marry her at all, his guilt should be 
exposed, himself disgraced; and all rested on his 
‘conduct in this particular. In a whirl of delirium 
he swore; he pledged his honour, hand in hand, 
that he would not flinch, and that on this evea- 
| ing he would ask her consent to a private marriage, 
even if it were against her father’s will. With this 


i 





O’Fanagun took his leave, bidding Harry remain, 


till Worthington had departed, and then to meet 
him at twelve on a retired part of the Battery. 
Worthington, a fine looking young man, soon 


The door opened, and Patrick O’Fanagan! perceived a diflerence in the manner of Caroline, 


marched into the room with as much sang froid as) 


if he had not broken the sweetest spell that ever 
weaved its fascinations around two loving mor- 
tals—as if he had not dissolved the loveliest vision 
that ever gleamed before’ the eye of enamoured 
youth. His quick eye had long feared the warmth 
of Henry’s heart, and he began to be alarmed at 
that energy of character which strongly marked 
the young wanderer from the ways of right. Al- 
ready he began to perceive that if Henry’s better 
affections were excited he would marry in good 
earnest, and there would be an end of their hopes 
in that quarter. He was well aware, however, that 


he possessed a charm by which he might mould) 


him as he pleased till the last crisis; and he had no 
doubt but that he could easily make him either 


abandon the girl or marry her on bis base condi- 


tions. 
Henry began by this time to see the folly of his 


ways, and also to weep over the consequent man- 


ner in which he was entrapped in the service of 
his wretched associates. Already he had observed 
the fears and schemes of O’Fanagan, and began to 
regard him with an eye of horror and detestation. 
Terrible was the look which Henry turned upon 
the intruder, and his hands were clenched and his 
teeth set together, in the dangerous indulgence oi 
uncontrolled passion. 

The brutal ruffian addressed them in a sarcastic 
tone of voice, 





“ Good evening, good evening, Mr. Ra . 
Mr. Williams. By the powers but you're tete-a- 
tete with a vengeance! Why if I did not know 
, Mr. Williams better, 1 should almost 





and he eyed his strange rival in angry silence; 
scarcely a word passed his lips; while Caroline 
was never so talkative or so beautiful. Oh, that 
} night! that happy, happy night! ‘To Henry it 
‘seemed like 

| “ A green spot in the desert of life.” 

The captivity of his heart was completed. Every 
look of her’s haunted his brain—every smile was 
‘imprinted on his soul—he thrilled beneath the 
| sweetness of her voice, and burned in the flashes 
‘of her large black eye. There was something 
| more than usual in her this evening. The excite- 
iment of that witching hour lent a charm to her 





every movement ; a light seemed swimming in her 
jeye; a liquid soul. Harry almost imagined he 
| could penetrate into the depths of her eye, and be- 
ihold the changing of her thoughts, even as we 
| Gaze into the heavens and see the clouds floating 
jand brightening, luxuriating in the brilliant light: 
| wreathing themselves into shapes of most bewitch- 
jing beauty, or melting with amorous fondness into 
| each others’ bosoms. Her complexion was so trans- 
| parent, and the crimson of her cheek so beautifully 
bright; her lips were so fragrant and ruby red ; 
so much soul gleamed across her face, and yet in- 
/nocence aud purity were so serenely throned upon 
| that beautiful young brow of hers,” that he could 
have been glad had life been nothing but one 
jlong deep gaze on her. Then he remembered his 
‘purpose—his oath—and his soul was again torn 
| with the agony of contending passions. He gazed 
i upon her with one of those fixed, absorbing looks, 
‘during which there seems to be no soul but in the 
veyes—he scanned hey face till it was visible, and 
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almost living on his maddened brain. There was torn, like the ancient one, and that the memorials confused ideas passed across my mind. 


RARY GAZETTE. 





At one 


the forehead, so calm and unconscious—so tranquil of human industry succeed each other like the men moment I admired, at the next detested Roman 
in its unclouded loveliness; and the fond look (who erected them. I called to mind that the same grandeur. At one moment I thought of the Virtues 
, 


which she sometimes turned on him; the five, 


Jews who, during their first captivity, worked at at another of the vices which distinguished this 


high crimsoned cheek, and the lips that seemed! the editices of Lgypt and Babylon, had also, dur- lord of the world, who had wished to render hic 


only created to smile in heaven. 


His eyes were mg their last dispersion built this enormous struc- garden a representation of his empire. 


I calk d to 


fixed on her till they filled with tears, and he bent. ture: that the vaulted roofs, which now re-echoed mind the events by which his superb villa had been 


down his aching head with her voice yet ringing | this Christian bell, were the work of a Pagan em- « 


lestroyed. I saw it despoiled of its most beautify 


in bis ear, and her lip yet smiling upon him in the peror, who had been pointed out by prophecy as ornaments by the successor of Adrian—I saw the 


darkness of his despair. She was conversing with destined to complete the destruction of Jerusalem. || 
Mr. Worthington, and in the course of ber remarks 


Henry caught the sentence—* there never was a, tation to be inspyed by a single ruin, and do you | f 


varbarians passing like a whirlwind, sometimes 


Are not these sufficiently exalted subjects of medi- |cantoniney themselves here; and, in order to de. 


end themselves amidst these monuments of an 


crime without a punishment—there never was re- not think that a city, where such effects are pro- which they had half destroyed, surmounting the 


pentance without some reward.” The thought) duced at every step, is worthy of examination ? 
came upon bin like a gleam of light upon a stormy | 
ocean—not the vivid terrific glare by which his 
life had been often illumined, but soft and serene, 
such as rests in a broad stream upon some gloomy 
river, gilding it with gold as the sun ts going down 
in the west. So completely had this changed Hen- 
ry’s character, that when Worthington took his 
leave, he addressed her with the best motives, 
poured forth the eloquent story of his love inte 
the listening ear that turned not awey at the reci-)\ dead. 
tal, ill he gained a confession of attachment as 
strong and deep as his own. 
pressed his lip to hers as he bade her good night a 
little while after the entrance of her mother. And 


January, for the purpose of seeing it at another 
season, and in another point of view. On my ar-\)' 


withered herbage. 


Grecian and Tusean orders with gothic battle. 
I went to Collisee again yesterday, the 9th of Ments—finally, I saw Christians bringing back civi- 


ization to this district, planting the vine and guid. 
ng the plough into the temple of the Stoics and the 


jrival | was surprised at not hearing the dogs, who saloons of the Academy. Ere long the arts revived, 
generally appeared and barked in the superior cor-| aud the monarchs employed persons to overturn 
ridors of the amphitheatre, among the ruins and) _ - remained “ these _ ditt dota palaces, for 
I knocked at the door of the| Sa purpose of obtaining some manster-pences of art. 
hermitage, which was formed under one of the | hile these different thoughts succeeded each 
arches, but I received no answer—the hermit was | Other, an inward voice mixed itself with them, and 
The inclemency of the season, the absence ||Pepeated to me what has been a hundred Lites 
of this worthy recluse, combined with several re- | writteo on the vanity of human affairs. e 
For the first time he) cent and afflicting recollections, increased the sad- indeed a double vanity in the remains of the Villa 
\ ness arising from this place to such an extent that I Adriane ; or Rls known that they were only imi 
‘almost supposed myself to be looking at the ruins! @U0Ns ot other remains, scattered throughout the 


There is 


° e . ° ; Tt r . » i > Ty ) . a 
indulging in the sweetest dreams of happiness, he! of an edifice which I bad a few davs before ad-| Provimees of the Roman empire. ‘The real temple 


walked till the heavy tone of St. Paul’s church 


mired in a fresh and perfect state. 
spread its solemn warning over the city as it pealed 


we are constantly reminded of our nothingness. 
a long farewell to the joys and sorrows, the crimes) Man searches around him for objects to convince 


} 


I 


It is thus that 0! Serapis and Alexandria, and the real academy at 


Athens no longer exist: so that in the copies of 
Adrian you only see the ruins of ruins. 





and virtues of the departed day. A little anxious) his reason. He meditates on the remains of edi- | 
as to the result of the conference, yet searcely be-| fiees and empires; forgetting that he himself is a 
lieving but that he might persuade O'Fanagan to | ruin still more instable, and that he will perish even 


—- 


THE GRAMMARIAN. 








jet him marry ber and be happy, he walked with) before these. What most renders our “ life the! 
rapid strides till he arrived at the place of rendez-) shadow of a shade” is, that we cannot hope to live | 
vous, and could just distinguish the athletic form jong in the recollection of our friends. The heart, | 
of that selfish sinful being, into whose hands he) in which our image is graven, is like the object of | 
felt his destiny had been surrendered, slowly Pa-) which it retains the features—perishable clay. 1| 
cing his solitary way, in the shadowy gloom of the) was shown, at Portici, a piece of cinder taken from | 


middle night. | Vesuvius, which crumbles into dust when touched, | 











| . . . . . . 
a tae —— : == and which preserves the impression (daily dimi-| 
THE TRAVELLER. jnishing) of a female’s breast and arm who was bu-| 
| . * . a he 
— ried under the ruins of Pompeia. Though not flat-| 
“ How pleasant ‘tis that we can be ! tering to our selt-love, this is the true emblem of the 
* Travellers alike o’er land and sea, " ° : ° 
“ Through pains and pleasures wild to roam, (traces left by our memory in the hearts of men, 
the while at bome.” 


“ Thougs stating alt | who are only dust and ashes. 


Soa ees | 


Z | .. . 7 . — y. . | 
EXTRACT | Before I took my departure for Naples, I passed | 
From the interesting works of Chateaubriand, Ex-Miuister of some days alone at Pivoli. 1 traversed the ruins | 
} 


tenet 


France _in its environs, and particularly those of Villa Ad-/) 
Own a beautiful evening in July, I seated myself riana. Being overtaken by a shower of rain in the 
at Collisee, on a step of the altar dedicated to the | midst of my excursion, I took retuge in the halls, 
sutlerings of the Passion. The sun was setting,||of Thermes, near Pecile, under a fig-tree, which | 
and poured floods of gold through all the galleries, || had thrown down a wall by its growth. In a small 
which had formerly been thronged with men ; while | Octagonal saloon, which was open before me, a vine | 
at the same time, strong shadows were cast by the had penetrated through fissures in the arched roof, 
broken corridors and other ruinous parts, or fell on | While its smooth and red crooked stem mounted | 
the ground in large masses from the lofty structure. jalong the wall like a serpent. Around me, across| 





I perceived among the ruins, on the right of the the arcades, the Roman country was seen in differ- |) 
edifice, the gardens of Cesar’s palace, with a palin- ent pomts ot view. Large elder trees filled the de- | 
iree, which seems to have been placed in the midst) Serted apartments, where some solitary black-birds 
i¢. ‘ wtroar v og > r , tore 
of this wreck expressly for painters and poets. In- found a retreat. ‘The fragments of masonry were 
stead of the shouts of joy which ieretofore pro-| garnished with the leaves of scolopendra, the satin | 
ceeded from the ferocious spectators in this amphi- Verdure of which appeared like mosaic work upon) 
theatre, on seeing Christians devoured by lions and the white marble, Here and there lofty cypresses | 
panthers, nothing was now heard but the barking replaced the columns, which had fallen into these’ 
; brie © . ua ! . ; 7 v 4 are ore >} 
of dogs, which belonged to the hermit resident here nalaces of de ath. Phe wild acanthus crept at the ir 
as a guardian of the ruins. At the moment that) feet on the ruins, as if nature had taken pleasure in 
' } 2c Pe ils > r > ‘ Py 
the sun descended below the horizon, the elock in || re-produt ing, upon these mutilate d chefs @aeuvre of | 
the dome of Saint Peter resounded under the por-| architecture, the ornament of their past beauty. | 
ticoes of Collisee. ‘This correspondence, through | The different apartments and the summits of the 
ihe medium of religious sounds, between the two! ruins were covered with pendent verdure; the) 
grandest monuments of Pagan and Christian) wind agitated these humid garlands, and the plants 
Rome, caused a lively emotion in my mind. I re-|| bent under the rain of heaven. 


—ivenwee 
* tere let your thoughts with fixed attention turn, 

“ Nowe hnow too tiuch—and all have more to learn. 

“ As years increase, mankind should wiser grow, 

* The stream of hnowledge will for ever flow.” 


PHILOLOGICAL ORITIQUE. 

Tue facilitating of an enterprise which pro 
mises well, is certainly very desirable; but the 
“ facilitation” of such an object is a bungling form 
of expression. When a word which has an obvi- 
ous advantage can be introduced into use there is 
not so much room for opposition to its being re 
ceived or approved. The objections are, other- 
wise, insurmountable. 

This is the case with “ facilitation,” which has 
less smoothness, beauty, and neatness, than the first 
participle of the verb facilitate, preceded by the 
definite article, and followed by the preposition ¢/. 





_=s 


No reputation of names as authority should induce 


us to depart from true and pure English plraseo 
logy; orto fall into a track in which we could 
not with safety and benefit remain or proceed. 
There are bad examples set by great men, as well 
as, in other respects, good ones by those of inferia! 
capacity and note. 

And, perhaps, few have done more to vitiate 


language than those who affect to be superior 


talents and acquirements. With the knowledge 
they possess, they wish to be conspicuous ; and, 
effect their purpose, they aim at singularity. There 
is a vanity in these things; in the idea of being é 
father, to whom the children should look with rt 
verence and esteem, and being the leader or chiel. 
to whom the followers or disciples should in sub 
serviency bow. 
But the sober sense of mankind will not casils 
be the subject of imposition. There will be t 
sistance shown to puerile and unprofitable innove 


| tions of language, which is ample, and defined i 


depositories of acknowledged and universal autho 
rity. Inventions of new but unnecessary terms}; tbe 
adoption and use of awkward and exotic phrases 








flected that this modern edifice would fall in its| While I contemplated this picture, a thousand) 


may excite a transient admiration ; but the com 
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mon feelings and taste of the community, fr gulated 
hy the dictates of true science, will decidedly reluse 
imitation of precedents which should be suflered to 
go into oblivion. . 

For the information of those who mistakingly 
wd repeatedly mention * ameliorate,” and “* ame- 
lioration,” let it be observed, that they may save 
themselves a little expense of breath, by omitting, 
in both cases, the a, which they pre fix to the ac- 
tive verb, meliorate, and the substantive melioration. | 
And beside the gain which they may realize by the’ 
emission hereby recommended, they may derive 
comfort from the reflection, that by pronouncing 
the true verb and substantive, as occasion may re- 
quire, they will not be chargeable with incorrect-' 
ness of speech. 

The verb mediorate, which is handsome and ex-| 
pressive, is made from the Latin adjective meltor in | 


a a ee a qs > 


= -=—= 





Shakspeare intended. But what roused our feel- Soldier tired of wars alarms” was executed by Mrs. 
ings and admiration was the point Miss AK. made, Burke ina style which defies an adequate descrip 
when she partially acknowledges her love for Be- tion. With the exception of the echo song, there 


| nedick, immediately after Hero is accused of being is, perhaps, no one which calls for more exertion, 


inconstant to Claudio. and never has she acquitted herself with greater etlect. 


Beat. You Lave staid me in a happy bour, I was about to prosest 1 
wed vou 


Mr. Blake's “ Masonic Monologue” was done in 
Hene ord do it with all thy heart a chaste and unaSSuUMINg manner, and gamed him 
m.... ae FES CHD oS Gael ag Neue, et cone > much applause. The old and favourite air, adapt 
Sea:. Come, bid me do any thing for thee. ed to the words of a brother of this city, and per- 
Here there was a considerable pause, while Bea-| formed at the masonic dinner in honour of La Fay- 
trice, gazing wildly on Benedick, seemed to search ¢tte, was sung with spirit by the ladies and gentle- 
his very soul. She hesitates—essays to speak—! men of the company, who, being dressed with the 
stops—graps his arm, and impetuously exclaims, | ¢xteroal insignia of the order, excited a pleasing re- 
Kili Claudio! | trospection to the days of “ Auld lang syne,” so 
Never was effect greater. The audience, for a feelingly oxemplified by the inimitable Burns. 
few moments, were apparently stunned, and were | Miss ‘Tilden, who some months ago made a suc- 
only relieved, when Beatrice, becoming sufficiently | cessful essay at this theatre in Virginia, appeared 
recovered, proceeded : } a second time this evening in the character of Lady 


° . ‘2 ‘ | . . . , . , 
the comparative degree, and signifies better, 1 - Is he not approved in the height a villain, that hath slandered, | Contest in the farce of os the Ww edding Day.” W © 


’° 


meliorate is accordingly “ to better, 


to improv e€, scorned, dishonoured my kinswoman/ 0, that 1 were a man! 


i have ever been under the impression that comedy 


to mend 5 and melioration implies * improvement,” Mr. Stanley, as Benedick, was perfectly at home ;| Wa8 most suitable to her talents, and we were not 
and the “ act of bettering.” Is not the vowel @,/ and in several scenes, particularly those with Bea-! disappointed. She was all ease and vivacity, dis- 


placed as the first component part of these words, | 


. i} anal -_* kL . . , 
trice, proved that he understood the author. At) Covering an intimate knowledge of stage business, 


i far-fetched thing? Is it not disgusting and inju-')times he was great, and will, no doubt, supersede | and, in fact, evidenced herself one of the most cap- 
riously redundant? Do the expressions in view | many of his predecessors in this line of business. | iVating actresses of the present day. Her services 


become more emphatical from the augmentation so 


often given to them? Do they thus receive more | 


beauty of form, or are they rendered more conve-, 


nient, or more conducive to purposes of utility ? i 


The advantage certainly acquired by retaining | 
the original structure of the words are ease and ele- || 
gance in pronunciation. The hiatus in uttering | 
the a, to introduce the proper verb or substantive, | 
is happily prevented. Let any person try this | 
point, by speaking in succession the sentences, | 
“ The affair will be meliorated,” and “ ‘The affair’ 
will be ameliorated,’ and conviction will ensue.| 
But, were there no other consideration than that, 
the addition referred to is wholly improper, it 
ought to be sufficient to lead those who desire to 
employ words correctly, to avoid the error, not 
only as to their own practice, but to endeavour to 
have its prevalence destroyed. INDAGATOR. 





THE DRAMA. 


ee 


“T confess I love the Theatre, for I have received impressions there 
which no words from buman lips have ever produced anywhere else.” 














THEATRE-PARE. 


Monday, Sept, 27.—Shakspeare’s comedy of 
“Much Ado about Nothing,” and the farce of 
“ The Poor Soldier.” This play, as Mr. Stevens 
observes, contains two of the most sprightly charac- 
ters ever drawn by the immortal bard of Avon. 
The gentleman and the soldier are combined in 
Benedick. The too sarcastic levity, which flashes 
out in the conversation of Beatrice, may be ex- 
cused on account of the steadiness and friendship 
so apparent in her behaviour, when she urges her 
lover to risque his life by a challenge to Claudio. 

Miss Kelly (by desire) appeared, for the second 
time, in the character of Beatrice. Although the 
play on this oecasion was divested of several of 
ihe most striking passages, still there was sufficient 
left for us to applaud and admire. The perform- 
‘nce commenced in a very spirited manner ; and 
ihe reading of Miss Kelly, in the following lines, 
‘licited deserved applause : 


What should I do with him? dress him in my apparel, and make 
"lh thy waiting gentiewoman? He that bath a beard, is more than 
‘youth; aud be that hath no beard, is less than a man; and he that 

more than a youth, is not for me; and he that is less than a man, I 


. md oe him. Therefore I will even take sixpence ia earnest of the 
We verd, 


: This lively and fascinating part was sustained by 
lise Kelly throughout with that archness and 
Paylulness which made the character all that 





| Mr. Clarke improves rapidly. We never saw | would be a valuable acquisition to this stage. 
him more graceful. His grief at the supposed death | a = 
of Hero was well conceived. | VARIETY. 

Messrs. Barnes and Watkinson kept the audi- — $$ $$ 
ence in continual good humour. | Let the Christian’s cross be as heavy as it will, he 

The farce, although supported by the united | has a crown of pardon and life to put against it in 
efforts of Mr. Barnes and Mrs. De Luce, went off) the balance of the promises. Standing on the rock 
veavily. Mr. B., as is usual, took great liberties | of the divine promises, he can say—* Heaven is 
with his author, and with the audience. Mrs. De mine; and there are my God, my Redeemer, my 
Luce sang well—but wanted spirit. She, however,|/Comforter, my kindred, and the friends of my 
gains upon the good will of the audience, and in) youth. Though I must pass through a vale o: 
time will become a favourite. ‘tears, and through the dark valley of death, yet 
‘how reviving is it to know, 1 am now ia the way 


THEATRE-CHATHAM GARDEN. __'!i! leads to that blessed kingdom, where every 
‘tear shall be wiped away, and where the heart shall 


Friday evening, Sept. 24. The opera of “ Love | ‘ ; ve ; 
in a Village,” the farce of “the Wedding Day,”| 0 Sinddonee og the light of eternity, and with 
with other entertainments, for the benefit of Mr. | at 


; i » ; “ei | ‘ - ‘ 
| Keene. W ith the exception of the receipts on the) Nature often displays her magnificence without 
first night’s representation of Tom and Jerry, we 


- ,  |any aim, and often with a profuseness which the 
a Mr : oe — ao himselt "0 | partizans of utility would call prodigal. She seems 
the possession of the largest share of the “ moposes,” | + delight in giving more splendour to the flowers, 
to use a refined phrase from the afore-mentioned ||, the trees of the forest, than to the vegetables 
morceau of modern refinement, which has ever | which serve for the food of man. If what is useful 
been realized at this house. We believe that there! held the first rank in nature, would she not adorn 
is no company in this country so capable of filling 


the nutritious plants with more charms than roses, 


the vocal parts of this charming opera ; and it W48) which are only beautiful? And whence comes it, 


1o See of pleasure to find that, with some slight) that to deck the altar of Divinity with flowers which 
| defects, the piece was delightfully sustained. 


ry. 
| Sustice Woodcock of Rob r he | are useless, should be preferred to doing it with the 
jramete Ww epcnees O cenes Uap the most perfect productions which are necessary to us? How hap- 


performance of this gentleman that has come before pens it that what serves for the happiness of out 
jour observation. It possessed all the dotage and fives should have less dignity in it than beauties 
— i at of - rating dvi renee which } which have ho object? It is because the beautiful 
acteristic. Simpson, whose country boys | pe cals to our mind an immortal and divine existence, 


are not inferior to many, added to his reputation in| jhe recollection and the regret of which at the same 
‘Hodge. There is a certain simplicity of expression | time live in our hearts. 


about him, accompanied with a smirk of what is) - - 

‘termed mother wit, which is the life of characters| When Noah planted the first vine, and retired, 
moving in thissphere. Keene, as young Meadows, | Satan approached it, and said—*I will nurture you, 
gave a happy expression, in general, to his songs,| charming plant!” He quickly fetched three ani- 
and in particular to “ Love thee dearest,” the mu-) mals; a sheep, a lion, and a hog, and killed them, 
sic by Gilfert. There was no character, however, one after the other, near the vine. The virtue ot 
more interesting than Margery, by Mrs. Wallack.| the blood of these animals penetrated it, and is still 
There is much naivete about this lady, and a mo-| manifest in its growth. When a man drinks one 
desty which even angels could dwell upon with) goblet of wine, he is then agreeable, gentle, and 
pleasure. ‘The song of “ Since Hodge proves un-) friendly ; that is the nature of the lamb. When he 
grateful,” brought us back to the days of childhood, |! drinks two, he is a lion, and says, “who is like me >” 
when all was innocence, and we wandered undis-| he then talks of stupendous things. When he 
turbed among the expanding groves and meadows, | drinks more, his senses forsake him, and at length 
| surrounded by the hospitable and simple inhabitants) he wallows in the mire. Need it be said that he 
‘which distinguish the scene of our carly days. “ The! then resembles a hog. 
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» ORIGINAL ESSAYS. ed between her parents and Mr. and Mrs. Vincent, ee. She enthroned this being, on whom “ 









































































a lady and gentleman who resided in the neighbour- | young affections were bestowed, within her heart: 
. Toe poh Sat ONE G CBets eater, | hood, and who had several children ; this naturally ‘and surrounded him with all the bright and glorious 
+ That roxddiews in the eye-bails of a wolf- led to an intimacy among the younger branches of | attributes with which a noble and elevated ming 
* Shame an ht. the family. As my home was not far off, we form- | loves to invest the object of its pure and innoe 
(ed one little coterie; and never was a happier) devotion. my 
group collected, than when we were able to assem-| When we were old enough to participate in the 
ble together. This little circle consisted entirely of business and amusements of the world, our num. 
females, with the exception of Charles Vincent,; ber of acquaintances naturally increased, and aj 
who was the oldest of the number. We studied, though the strongest sentiment of friendship still 
walked, rode, performed little dramas, and associ-| Continued to bind the early associates together, we 
ated in all our pursuits and pleasures. Our plans) Visited often and intimately all the young person 
and undertakings generally originated in the ardent of our own class in society belonging to the Village 
and enthusiastic mind of Frances, and she always) The delightful character of Frances, her grace and 
found support in Charles, who was ever ready to) beauty won all hearts, and made her a decided {. 
promote all her wishes. Thus we went on, advanc-| Vourite as soon as she was known. Charles saw the 
ing to maturity, linked in the bond of affection and || Universal homage that was paid to her mental aud 
that having entwined itself with fond idolatry a-| owen 3 rigid soten e name sentiment} mg ea te “7 a ver ee 
r ghana always excited Frances’ admiration, and Charles) priate this lovely being to himself. It was not love 
round another, is by some rude shock fore ibly dis- | would echo it with so much fervour that it appear-|| —no, he was too vain and selfish to love truly. He 
severed, and bleeding al every pore, yet, hiding tS ed to have originally sprung up in his mind. Charles | offered his hand, and received her promise to be. 
sorrows from every eye, sits like a vulture in the! wag the hero of our circle, and if he did not in| come his wife as soon as he was settled in the 
H 


os 


LETTER Vi. 
“ Men have died, and worms have eaten them, but not for love.” 

Hownxver correct the above quotation may be as 
it relates to men, 1 am sure that it is not so with re- 
gard to women. Tor J have had the sorrow to 
witness more than one heart broken—more than 
one fair form sink into the grave, the victim of an 
unfortunate attachment. Is there any thing more 
affecting? Is there any thing more melancholy than | 
to watch the fading cheek, the waning lustre of the 
eye, the wasting form—sinking away with its load | 
of untold misery? To read the agony of a heart 


bosom, gnawing the thread of life, until it SU4PS) vest himself with every great and noble quality|| world. ‘They both were very young, and one o 
asunder, unable to support the burthen with which! which we happened to read of, our imaginations) two years would probably be quite sufficient to 
it is oppressed. Phere is a wide difference between | were sure to do it for him. We insensibly adopted | enable him to claim the fulfilment of her promise. 
the grief that is entailed upon the heart of woman (a habit of viewing his character not as it really was, |! The approbation of her friends sanctioned her 
by disappointed love, and that arisilg from any ) but as our fancy loved to paint it, adorned with all || preference ; the object of it sought her affections; 
other cause. Female delicacy forces the one tO) the beautiful and brilliant hues our young imagina-| 41d Frances felt that she was vow authorized to 
shrink from observation, and condense all iS SOF-|/ tions could bestow upon it. Frances being more | cherish the secret sentiment which had so long ruled 
rows within its own suffering heart; while apy) under the dominion of her imagination than my-| With sovereign sway over her thoughts and feel. 
other miy be soothed and mitigated by the healing | self, and distinguished by Charles with more atten-| ings. "The way before her seemed strewed with 
balm of sympathy. Who has not felt, when aiflic~' tion and apparent preference, it is not surprising || roses. How beautiful, how animated she was, 
tion has visited them, how sweet it is to throw them! that ere she well understood the nature of love, she| When the exquisite happiness of her heart shone in 
selves into the arms of some tried friend 3 one wha | had given her whole heart, with all its intensity of | her eyes, and illumined her features! Charles, too, 
they well know will feel and share their sorrow! To) feeling, to our elegant and fascinating companion. | was happy. His vanity, the strongest fecling of 
dwell upon the details, search for the cause, and | Yes, he was fascinating. His form was interesting, | his nature, was gratified by the expression of her 
pour out the whole story of their grief into the | his mien dignified ; on every occasion he expressed | Ynbounded attachment, that spoke in every feature 
friendly bosom that feels for all our woes, until the | the most elevated sentiments, and a principle of the| and breathed itself in every word. 

tears of sympathy that fall at their recital, fade from | jyost rigid honour seemed to regulate all his actions.|| 1 find that my narrative will occupy more space 
the heart the memory of its suffering! But there is But, alas! it was not principle that guided Charles than I anticipated, and much exceed the limits oi 


a source of misery that must be hidden from every \ Vincent. No— it was rather a sentiment of vanity a letter ; therefore I shall close for the present, and 
eye; told only by the ravages it makes upon the 


—— hacer ‘that induced him to assume that character which he | B€Xt week you shall receive the sequel from Ewuy. 
frame, or by the bursting sighs that will not becom) Knew would most certainly secure for him our ap-} 





cealed. © There lee cigh—thet slowly ewells, | plause. We had yet to learn that when he went Tw 7=n + wap —. di bei 
“Then deeply breathes its load of care ; forth into the world—when inclinations and pas- ©» Wenry ey et ee, See 
“It speaks that in that bosom dwells, way along a dim and narrow road that wound its 


+ That last, worst pang, foud love's despair.” (sions led him one way, and duty called another, | 

This horrible, this lingering death, so often in-| that those firm principles would be wanting, which 
flicted by the careless hand of one who casts away, | a the only support that can enable us to turn from 
disregarded, the whole devotion of some female | the flowery paths into which our wishes would en- 
heart, that he has perhaps sought long and sedu-_ ae us to stray, and follow the more rugged way \joiming with an appalling black mass of thunder 
lously to win, is seldom the fate of her who pos- | that duty points us to pursue. i clouds that were rising up in the west, and looked, 


sesses @ mind regulated by reason, and an imagina- | Charles had his fortune yet to make, and as he|| frowning, down upon all beneath—upon the edge 
tion restrained by reflection. ! approached man’s estate he was obliged to devote Sed which the lightuing already sported, now dart- 
he imagination possesses a great influence over) much of his time to the business of a counting-| ing in a zig-zag direction, and then gleaming forth 
our destiny. 1 am persuaded that many young! house; still he found many hours to pass witb us,/ in an unbroken chain of light, followed by peals of 
girls who have been so unhappy as to have met | in all the intimacy of former days. Although no/||deep-toned thunder that burst upon the hill aud 
with disappointment in love, either from misfortune | confessions were yet made on either side, still it was) rolled down the valley, dying suddenly away iv the 
or treachery, have sunk unresistingly into the grave, generally understood, in our circle, that Charles and || distance. The travellers mended their pace as the 
because they were perfectly convinced that a sen- | Frances entertained an affection for each other ; and ! darkness gathered into deeper gloom, and the com- 
sitive mind could not receive such shocks and live ;) when we looked forward to the future we always, ing night was stealing on with dreary forebodings. 
when, had they but struggled against the blow, and fancied her as his wife. His manners towards her| Far along that narrow road the travellers had 
turned to reason and religion for a solace, their) warranted this belief, and thus every thing combin-|| now proceeded, which was growing more and more 
hearts would have been made whole, and they have | ed to engrave deeply in her heart the sentiment) imperceptible as it wound still further into that im 
lived many years among their friends, blessing and | that had so early been awakened there. She had | penetrable wild; yet they continued moving 0 
blest in new affections. _grown up to love him—his image was associated) with greater vigour, as objects were but faintly seer 
To illustrate these remarks, I beg permission to | with her earliest, fondest recollections; no remem-|| in the light that was fast giving place to comibg 
relate the story of one who I numbered among my | bered pleasure, no anticipated enjoyment, crossed jj darkness. 
earliest and dearest friends. Few girls are endow- her memory or her imagination that brought not} “This cross-road is a fearful place,” said th 
ed with the warmth and sincerity of heart, the ten-|) with it the idea of Charles. She looked on every) elder traveller; “but see you yonder light that 
derness and quickness of feeling, and the lively), thing bright and lovely, as connected with him, and | twinkles in the distance ?—it is from the mountai- 
sensibility that threw such a distinguishing charm) fancied his influence could smooth and enlighten | house”— 
around the manners of Frances Brenton. Memo-| the dark and painful passages of life. In her esti-|| When the sentence was broken by a bright and 
ry recalls her to me now as she was in the days of| mate of life she consulted her heart and her imagi-|| vivid flash that burst upon them, and the report ©! 
her early youth; gay, generous, and ardently pur-| nation, and the colouring they bestow is very dit-| a musket penetrated the gloom that surrounded. 
suing every object worthy of her ambition, which | ferent from the sober hues with which the same|| The speaker fell, and two men rushed from the 
she desired to attain. A strong friendship sabsist-| scenes would be invested by reflection and experi-|!thicket, but the nervous arm of the other, as he 


course through a country but thinly inhabited, along 
the side of a rugged barren mountain, which tower- 
ed away high up in the heavens, and around whose 
\top the threatening mists hung heavily, and were 
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. . i 
threw himself before them, laid them prostrate. It 
was a thought of the moment to lend assistance to) 
his companion, and he bent to raise him upon his— 
feet. 

“Fly, fly, and leave me,” said the wounded man, 


remember this”—and then closing his eyes, he re- 
peated again, in a whisper, “ fly!” when immedi- 
ate escape was rendered necessary, for the two ruf-| 
fians had risen, and were preparing for revenge as 
two others were seen approaching. 

At the termination of the cross-road was situa 
ted what, in those unlettered days, was called the 
mountain-house, and there, weak and faint, the 
wounded man was lying upon a bed, whither he) 
had been carried—his wounds, which were not dan- | 
gerous, having been dressed, and every accommo- | 
dation which that rade tavern afforded had been | 


The traveller had risen up in bed in a hasty man- 
ner, and alarm was evidently pictured upon his 
countenance, as he cried, 

“ What want you here >” 

“We come to arrest you for the odious crime of 


»“ vou know not the danger that surrounds you, but) murder—so rise and dress yourself,” said the offi- 


cer of justice. 

The poor man was unable to comply, but his 
clothes were hastily forced upon him, as he inquired, 

“ For murdering whom ?” 

“ Ah, he will pretend to know nothing of it' Ob, 
my poor husband!” cried the landlady, and then 
bent her head as if in tears. 

“ Yes, old fellow, your neck will stretch for it,” 


_sort to prolong its transitory stay. 


— ' ——— el 
LIFE. 

Alas! what is life ? what is existence ? 

a shadow, a passing dream. 

is not 


t 


A vapour, 
The dew on the rose 
more fleeting, nor the chrystal architec- 
ture of frost more delicately fragile. One mo- 
ment it invites our pursuit; the next, eludes our 
anxious grasp. Like the air-bubble, it reflects a 
thousand beautiful colours, blending together in 
harmony, but with the touch it vanishes for ever. 
Yet to this bubble how fondly do we cling; how 
tenderly do we cherish it; to what arts do we re 


Do we not feel, 


leven in life’s parting hour, the golden chain that 


binds us to the world, twining still closer round our 


said a savage looking man; “ but be comforted, hearts? Do we not stretch out our arms to clasp 


my dear,” were his words as he addressed the fe-| the lovely phantom ? We do ! 


male. 
Notwithstanding his wounds the traveller was 


and the fairy pencil 
of hope sketching futurity in glowing colours, in- 


vites our stay, and offers happiness in promises 


| ° ° . »- = 
given, and he was left to silence and repose. The hurr it d away to an examination, where, by the testi- i made but to deceive. 
° i! 7 _ - . > « “~~ atm . . Et oT a 
other was watching the movements of the clouds | mony of the landlady, substantiated by the other | And what are the visions of fancy—what the 


without, with something of a restless anxiety ; but! 
as they rolled together in a dark and confused pile, 


speaker, he was committed for trial. 
The day for the sitting of the court at length ar- 


' gs . : ray os 
| flights of imagination? They are, if possible, more 


' . - . 
‘evanescent, more deceitful ; through her false me- 


and the heavy moaning wind swept through the fo-|} rived, and before the crowd of anxious spectators, dium we view the world, and soaring far beyond 
. . . i! . ’ >» oe » Y apene 5 . _ > ‘ | - * . . 
rest and whistled around the house, it too surely in- the prisoner was brought forward ; feeble and lame, | the cold realities of wisdom, and traversing regions 


dicated a coming storm that would pour down tor | 
rents from the mountain to sweep upon the low- | 
lands below. The scene at the cross-road rose up| 
before him, and as the incidents rushed upon his} 
memory and stole over every sense with something | 


he rested upon the officer until he arrived at the bar, 
where he plead “ not guilty” to the indictment, in 
a firm voice, and the trial proceeded. 
Circumstantial testimony was strong against him 
—a bloody knife had been found upon the bed the 


jof unknown delight, press the sparkling cup of 
| pleasure to our lips,und revel in enjoyment. But, 
lalas' fancy, enervated, soon ceases to pourtray ; 
j ber weary pinions refuse to support her trembling 
‘frame; she sinks, leaving us in doubt, in darkness, 


of an indescribable fear, he listened to the patiering| morning of his arrest—and all the thousand minu-} and dismay. As she falls, truth presents her mirror 


of the rain which had commenced fast, and the | 
deep breathings of the wind, ay it bent the tops of 
the forest trees about him, until his fancy was wound | 
up into a feeling of fearful awe. Other sounds) 
seemed to mingle with the wind; and as the travel- | 
ler bent a listening ear, these words were audible— | 

“Murder him to-night, and father it upon the | 
wounded traveller—you shall be mine for ever; 
take these, they are the pledges I promised.” 

At that moment the whole heavens became lit) 
up with a vivid brightness, and flash succeeded, 
flash as the lightning played around the mountain! 
tops, and peal after peal of heavy-toned thunder | 
followed in awful sublimity. 

At the first burst of light the traveller perceived! 
him who had just uttered the words of fearful im- 
port his ears had caught. He appeared in earnest, 
conversation with a female, and at the moment - 
features of both were impressed as with a gleam of 
association upon his memory ; but by the faint glim-| 
merings that succeeded the deep darkness that had} 
followed the first gleaming flash, the place where| 
they stood was only occupied by some objects | 
which lay upon the grass, and those the traveller, 
secured. 

The evening had worn away until the hour of| 
nine, but the rain had now ceased, and the light, 
lying clouds sped hastily across the horizon, and al 
thousand stars were twinkling in the heavens, re-| 
joicing in their beauty—the moon, too, was casting | 
her mellow light upon the valley as it had slowly | 
ascended over the distant mountain, and beamed | 
forth in its own lovely brightness. 
‘une the youthful traveller would have paused to 


At any other | 


tia of circumstances that will transpire when sus- 
picions are cast upon an individual, all tending to 
throw a veil of still deeper dye over such transac- 
tions, that will gain credit as they spread from mouth 
to mouth, and the tale become more doleful as it 
circulates abroad, until prejudice has pronounced 
guilt upon the deed. The prisoner felt this to be 
his case, but relying upon his innocence, he rose 
and simply related his story. 

There was something in his manner that pene- 
trated the heart; and pale and dejected, as he 
stood before the spectators and artlessly told his 
tale, all was in his favour, and many there were who 
believed it true. 

“ What testimony have you to corroborate this?” 
asked the judge. 

“I have none,” the prisoner answered in a firm 
yet subdued voice, which was followed by a mo- 
mentary and sympathetic silence. 

“But I have something to say,” said a young 
map, as he rose, went forward, and took his stand 
as a witness, and bending his keen eyes upon the 
guilty pair, he produced a handkerchief and a let- 
ter from his pocket and laid them before him. 

“Do you know this handkerchief, madam 7” he 
inquired of the female; “ and you, sir,” addressing 
the man of savage aspect, “can you tell the con- 
tents of this letter 7”? which he held up to the view 
of all. 


raving manner, addressing the savage looking man. 


and rushed towards the door. 





view the beauty of the scene, but now he journeyed 


/to our view, and dispels the dreams of fancy. She 
‘discloses scenes to us unknown, in which we behold 
ourselves on the brink of a frightful precipice. 
The descent which before we had imagined gay, 
ismiling, and decked with flowers, we now discover 
‘cragged, steep, and strong. No longer does the 
bey oe rainbow cheer our wandering footstep, but 
all divested of the magic influence of fancy, be- 
comes dark and gloomy. But still the enchantress 
that has so often beguiled is dear to us; still we 
listen fondly to her syren warblings; still we in- 
voke her and court her fascinations. But, beware! 
the sweet deluder will but smile and smile, and lure 
thee onward to the dark caverns of despair. ELorsa. 


ARTS AND SCLENCES. 


Plume the strong wing, aud wheel the circle rouod, 
V’er learnings path—o'er scientific ground ; 

Gilad on our airy journey to explore 

The opeving wonders of each classic shore. 


SS 
For the New-York Mirror and Ladies’ Literary Gazette. 
REGEBARCH 
CONCERNING THE MOTION OF PENDULUMS. 


' bo nn 
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No, I. 











2st = 





! Cass 

| Aono the various subjects of inquiry which 
' . ° ee 

‘have engaged the attention of mathematicians, one 


(of the most interesting is the pendulum. — Its im- 





, . . . ' ‘ . . . . 
“ Yes, you murdered him,” cried the female in a) portance in regulating time-pieces has induced men 


lof science to consider its nature aad the laws of its 


“ And sol did, and you assisted me,” was his! motion with the most profound attention, in order, 
reply—then clenching the sheriff, shoved him aside,||if possible, to render its power more effectual in 


| producing an uniform motion in chronometers, and 


. . . | . ° . = 
It was in vain, for he was soon secured, brought) thus to afford astrouomers the means of rendering 


hastily on, only turning his eye occasionally at the | back, and seated by the side of the female. Order | their observations as accurate as possible. 


rt 


ave him, and return to the mountain-house. 


| is rr] . . 7 ° ° . . . mim. > sare To y 

hushes that grew by the way-side, where we will) being restored, the young man related every inci-| ‘This extreme accuracy in astronomic al observa- 
ij f ° =. We. . P * ae : : ; 
| dent, and the traveller was unanimously acquitted ;| tion furnishes geographers and navigators w ith the 


A noise in the adjoining room had awakened the | and loud cheerings succeeded this triumph of inno-) most effectual neans of practising and cultivating 
‘ounded man from a refreshing slumber, and the} cence. 


‘oices of several persons were heard, earnestly’ 
VOnVE sing. 


The guilty pair were punished, and two grass- 
| crown hillocks now mark the spot where the cross-| cy, the situation of places on the surface of the 


‘their respective sciences. The position of the hea- 


| venly bodies being determined with great accura- 


os are . . ; . * i inaiil - ° , ’ > P H 2 
Here he is,” said the landlady, as she opened road terminated. The wandering schoolboy has’ earth is known by observation, and thus the latitudes 

he door ; “no doubt he will feign himself unable! given the only memorial to their memory or their || and longitudes of places are found with the neces- 
© rise, but we'll see”—and entering, was followed crime, which is carved upon the noble tree that sary degree of correctness, and entered in tables 


“ipsa 
»¥ several men. 


| spreads its branches over their graves. Eonerr. 


‘for practical utility. ‘To this we may add that the 
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navigator who is sufficiently instructed in the use by lyre: Or—or biea/ra/r. All which expres sible of the gay world around her—the busy bun 


of the rules and tables of the astronomer to em- sions are perfectly equivalent. When we kyow of industry in the neighbouring village—the jing 
ploy them in finding the latitude and longitude of the lengths r andr, we easily obtain the ratio of cent gambols of the playful lamb, and the 
his ship at sea, increases his means of progress, the tunes from the first equation: for example, let 
through the ocean, diminishes the risk of life and) the lengths r and r be 40 feet, and 10 feet respec- 
property, and thus contributes in a high degree to, Ove ly, we have VaaJ/ t= /4=2, whence (=2t, 
the extension of commerce and the happiness of 
mankind. 

The first person that studied the motion of the 
pendulum was the celebrated Ltalian Philosopher, 
Galileo, who is known in the learned world as the 
author of many other important discoveries in set- 


sweet 
. melody of the mountain birds, are alike unnoticed 


by her—sad and solitary she sits, musing jg the 
anguish of her soul on her unfortunate lot— nothing 
that is, the pendulum of the length, 40 feet, vibrates ©#? 4rouse her but the mournful cooing of a lonely 
once while the pendulum of 10 feet vibrates twice. dove on some distant oak—she is suddenly aroused 
When the times are given, we obtain from them the | from her stupor—she rises upon her feet, and looks 
ratio of lengths by the same rules: thus, let two about in amazement to see from whence those 
pendulums vibrate in the times 3 seconds and 2 a notes proceed, and rn astonished to fing 
seconds, which are the ratios of ¢ and t, we have |"! there Wie > who can yee 
“gs . » ° ” » » . € ; ; . . . e . , , q . . ? > , 
ence. Having discovered the laws which deter-) as given among the equations (27, whence "=| with her. Who is she : er wo-worn cheek ang 
mine the rectilineal motions of bodies, ascending! . a il ; te ~ — ; "| tottering frame plainly answer; she is among the 
or descending by the force of gravity, he proceed-) 22~4~* i, whence ¢ 6 to 7 as 76 & 4—that '®>!'number of those who had placed too much conj. 
ed to the problem of determining the path of a) the length of the less must be multiplied by 24 to) dence in the promises of some faithless wretch, who, 
projectile when solicited by gravity and moving in produce the length of the greater. 1 hie author of} when he had robbed her of her credulous hear, 
free space—that is, without resistance from any me- this rule applied it to the deter mination ol the | abandoned her to a selfish and unfeeling world, to 
dium, as water,air,&c. He succeeded completely | height of the dome of a church, by observing the | pine away in remorse and anguish, an existence 
in this grand problem, and discovered the path of| {ne in which a lamp vibrated, which was suspend-| which is only rendered more miserable by the 
the body to be the well-known geometrical course | ed from the ce iling, and comparihg the ume ol Vi-) length of its duration. Or, perhaps, her grief spruny 
denominated a parabola bration with that of a pendulum of a known length,| from another source—perhaps the idol of her hear 
The free motions of bodies exposed to gravity from which it was easy to find the height of the | was snatched from her by some sudden visitation 
being determined by Galileo, he next advanced to} dome: if i be the length sought, we have, by the jot Providence ; perhaps when the day, which was 
. . ‘ . rg? wr yg ati 4 am i ic hg, 2 > ite j j y 
the contemplation of their motions when confined || Preceding equation, {§=" in which ¢ and ¢ are the! for ever to unite her with him whom her soul 
to given lines or surfaces. Inclined planes furnish! observed times, andr is the length of the given| loved, was drawing nigh, death, in his terrific me- 
an example of this doctrine, and Galileo was equal-! pendulum, whence 7 is known by reducing the | Jesty, snatched him from her aud blasted her hopes 
ly fortunate io his researches on this problem. He equation to the state r’=r.4, Pe — , — 
vereen Weenie ea : ine f . a a 10 is she that comes in yonder chariot, rid. 
‘ ve n ventured so far as to mquire into the motion It does not appear what progress Galileo made!}. ~. uid af a+ Fy ve ‘eal 
of a body vibrating like a pendulum in the are of) ;, , mae ing in all the pomp and splendour of the worid, 
- ee in applying the pendulum to the purposes of astro- 2 wee eameeeen on Gtk cont ful? Alas! i 
a circle. In this problem, which is vastly more | So tee ete ob wi be Gale” VE Sppeess 62 cae ane SUE ut 
e -nomy; we know, however, that whatever he did) . » whese heave. in the ardeur of veal loo 
difficult than those that had occupied him betore,) |: .. dda of Kad . ; is one whose heart, sa 1 oF youth, was 
, = >); with this view was not attended with any important)» jyeniy carried away by the vain sauem of 
his progress was very limited—the complete solu-'| .... nlp a i ‘ch h al’ ¥ y bY pageantry 
. hg | consequences : but after bis death, which happene lriches and outward show. He, on whom she placed 
tion of the problem was reserved for those ma-) ; 4 hic the . hie father’ rich ° ’ e 
- , , , * in 1642, his son, Vicentio, following out his father’s ‘her affections. possessed en shundance of walk 
thematicians who were in possession of Newton’s | iq, oiled aul the pendul \f , » P ) 
oe ae _ , : ideas, made some efforts to render the pendulum bet an unfeeling heart. After obtaining her os bb 
method of Fluxions, or the Differential Caculus of) ©) corvie © this tuck place ia we 8 ’ . ig 
, ; a | ouuservient to astronomy : this tuck place in the} he treated her with cold indifierence—he 
Subuitz, the great German philosopher. Galileo,)| city of Vienna. al hm ones ~ jOwn, ne old indi n 
, : : . » city of Vienna, about the year 1649. hopes were blasted—her spirit sunk within her, end 
however, discovered the isochronismw of the pendu- | Several other astr e athematiciaps. |! 1of Y spirit suDK Within her, 
} oe aad Several other astronomers and mathematicians, |) ne is let to drece and die Whe a Gower untied 
jum, or the property which it possesses of vibrating 4. Riccioli, Tycho, Langrene, Wendeline, Mer- " I = ee 6 Bowe y 
in the same time, however different be the extent of | cenne. Kirel here, are mentioned & . | plucked, and to know, by sad experience, thai 
— : sephe, Kircher, and ot 1ers, are mentione y Wri- ridly riches cannot impart real happiness.” 
the are through which the pendulum passes—it be-|| ters as havi toad the isachroniem of the | waren” P ppeness. 
ters as having noticed the isochronism of the pen- 


ing understood that in the use of pendulums the | dulum, nearly at the same time with Galileo, or THOUGHTS AND MAXIMS. 
are described by the pendulum is only a small por-| yery shortly after him; but their merits as invent-|| The height of happiness, beyond all doubt, is to 
tion of a semi-circumference. ‘This isochronism of | ors oy improvers of the pendulum, are too smal) enjoy in the same person the delights of love, and 
the pendulum was not deduced from scientific prin- | to require any farther notice to be taken of their, the pleasures of friendship ; and to find in that same 
ciples by Galileo ; it was with him merely the re-) jabours. | person an affectionate wife and a faithful friend; 
| 
| 
| 





sult of attentive observation. ‘To which we may no other felicity, comparable to this, can the pre 


add that this equality in the times of vibration in| SELECTIONS ‘sent life afford. But, let us say no more. 

he same pendulum is imperfect, being only an op) =e : || Love isa blind emotion, which does not always 
roximation which is very near the is , it in its obje yet it is far , 

proximation which y near the truth in small} © Mew dash the tude Gunton ‘suppose merit in its object, yet it is far more flat 


ares, but which becomes very erroneous when some | Improve each shioing hour, tering to a handsome woman, to be beloved by 
- 4 , > ° ° 
of the arcs ave large and others small. Gas Gather Renty on See dag man of merit, than to be adored by a fool. 


a4 ai a “ From every opening flower.” : ; 
Galileo also observed that pendulums of differ-| Many women wish to appear lively, hecaus 


ent or unequal lengths performed their vibrations | HAPPINESS. they think it gives them an air of youth and wit: 
in unequal times, the longer pendulum requiring) Tuoven I have not yet grown old in years ‘but vivacity, which is not the result of these, only 
' 4 > 


more time than the shorter in which to perform its, yet it has often been my painful lot to see persons, places folly in a more distinguished point of view. 
vibrations ; and had the acuteuess to discover the) . 


loos alicia cease, thee: aailien: aa ties, Ween at aiid who, although plenty smiled around them, and|| The sluggish cow pastures in the bottom ya 
tions, when we have the ratio of the lengths of A apeaeg aay aed wer grden cave ie rend valley ; the bounding sheep on the decliviny * 
pendulums. This discovery of Galileo is expresso" epee Coat, Sure Fe See, 00 — rw ; o- rratggaaer ap Page ytd ae = 
ed by saying that the ratio of the times of vibre-) countenances were borne down by the effect of set-)) shrubs of the rock ; the duck feeds on the ~ 
wnt mink 0 deo wunase Dent of thn salle af th ap melancholy, Pheir bright visions of future plants of the river the hen, with gry ” 
lengths. or when expressed in more popular 1 ,. | Dappiness apparently fled for ever and they were || picks up every grain that is scattered and lost 
i eo Vas eee ee OSE “""\\left to linger out the remainder of their life in the|\the field; the pigeon, of rapid wing, collects 4 
guage, by a proportion, is as follows : jfull fruition of woful disappointment—their fair! similar tribute from the refuse of the grove; am 
As the square root of ‘the gouge length ” to the forms were but the sad pictures of broken hearts ;|\the frugal bee turns to account even the small dus 
square root of the less length, so n the time of Vi" the sun of their happiness was set, and they groped ‘on the flower. There is no part of the earth where 
bration of the larger pendulum to the time of vibra- | +} oj, way in darkness, almost insensible of every||the vegetable crop may not be reaped. Those 
tion of the shorter. i Coan thing around them. | plants which are rejected by one are a delicacy 
The science of algebra, in this as in many other _ Having seen such sights as these, I was natu-} another; and even the finny tribes contribute | 
cases, enables us to express this important discove-) pally ted to inquire into their cause, and this in-| their fatness. The hog devours the horse-foot and 
ry of Galileo with great simplicity. Let any WO} cuiry led to the conclusion that their miseries prin-| henbane; the goat, the thistle and hemlock. All 
weights be suspended by two threads, of which | eipally arose from two causes—disappointment in' return in the evening to the habitation of mé?: 
the lengths are denoted by 7 and 75 and let t and | Jove, and hasty and inconsiderate matches. | with lowings, with bleatings, and with cries of }°: 
* he the times in whien they respectively perform) “Who is she that sits under the shadow of yon! bringing back to him the delicious tributes of ini 
their vibrations ; then the proposition of Galileo 'S'weeping willow—her countenance pale and de-| merable plants, transformed, by an inconceivable 
denoted by the eqnaiion {==\/"—or by =" °F jected ?-—her mind absorbed within herself, insen-!| process, into honey, milk, butter, eggs, and cream 
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Without ambitien the fire of the most tealous is quenched aad 
the efforts of the nest persevering cease to be exerted. To excite 
an emotion to be benetclal io its effects, we are induced to ulfer « 
vue of twenty dollars for the best Eemy, to be sewt by the Gret of 
November nett. It will be exacsined by a committee of literary gen 
semen of this city. Correspondents are requested to send their 
names in a separaie envelope, none of which shall be opened but that 
of the sucoessiul ca niidate, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jerrerson’s favour was received too late for to- 


day’s paper—it will appear in our next. 

H. oe Vermont shall have a place as soon as 
there is roum. 

A number of other communications are on hand, 
and shall receive attention, 

We wouid call the attention of all our scientific 
readers to the valuable article under the head of 
Arts and Sciences. 


Agreeably to the earnest desire of some of our 
literary friends, who have not yet had leisure to try 
tor the prize of twenty dollars, we have been in- 
duced to postpone the decision for one month— 
that is, all the first of November; and we respect- 
fully solicit the indulgence of our correspondents. 


The request from a number of our friends to 
publish the song lately sung at the masonic festival, 
with the additional verses, as sung at Chatham Gar- 
den, shall hereafter be complied with. 


It is a source of pleasure that American genius 
is beginning to be properly appreciated in Europe. 
As a proof of this, we state that “ Redwood,” 
which was published in this city a short time since, 
has been re-published by one of the first booksellers 
in London, in three neat volumes, avd a copy re- 


ceived in this country in less than three months | 


from its first publication. 


Cines presented, evtwined in a wreath of Flowers, to Gen. Lafayette || 


vo bis arrival on the Boston Common, by a little gir 


An infant hand presents these blushing flowers, 
Giowing and pare as childhood’s artless hours, 

When roses 4 she am! buds of promise smile, 
Kepaying with their charms the culturer’s toil. 

bh’ take them, FATILER,—they were cuiled for you 
(Still bright with warm afféction’s sacred dew 3) 

Ub! let them live in thy benignant smile, 

And o'er thy brow of glory bloom awhile, 

*Twined with the daure? fame on thee bestow’d, 
When thy young Acart with patriot ardour glow'd. 


Self-cviled trom the charms of wealth and love, 

Aud home, and friends, thou didst our champion prove ; 
And, by the side of glorious WASHINGTON, 

Didst make our country all it is—thine owa. 


Go, fragile offering, speak the ardent jo 
Our bosoms feel, which time can ne'er destroy! 

The meeting of his excellency Governor Eustis 
and General Lafayette, at the seat of the former, 
was highly interesting, and touched the feelings of 
every one who witnessed it. They embraced each 
other affectionately for some minutes—the Go- 
Vernor exclaiming, “Um the happiest man that 
ever lived,” 





While in Boston, as Lafayette passed the house 
ol the late John Hancock, the mayor said to him, 
there sits the widow of your deceased friend. He 
immediately caught her eye, and in the most enthu- 
‘asic manner pressed his hand upon his heart. 


rg 
She burst into tears, and exclaimed, “I have now 
lived long enough.” 





It is stated, by an eye-witness, that General La- 
fayette slept in his carriage for several hours pre- 
‘ious to his arrival at Roxbury, in consequence of the 


excessive fatigue of the day ; and that he was con- 


‘nually bowing and touching his hat, as if receiving 
the congratulations of the people ! 


————_ ——__. 


The number of blacks in the United States is 


Sout two millions; and their annual increase is 
said to be fifty thousand, 


a 
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Che following is extracted as important to the 


A physician who fancied himself a poet, an his 
ladies : 


.. death bed requested the following epitaph to be in. 
White veils, now so much worn, have a tendency scribed on his tombstone : 

to increase sunburn and freckles, by their increas-' 
ing the intensity of the sun’s light. They are also 
very injurious to the eyes, and will, in a short time, 
spoil the freshness and dim the lustre of the most 
brilliant eves, 


Heve lies a ductor destitute { drugs, 
ilies somal has Mec, his Geek ts belt tor dues 


which was accordingly done ; but a young son of 
¥sculapius, who had previously felt himself injured 
by the deceased on some professional occasion, 
completed the verse by adding— 


ile livest @ life for ewer im the fault, 
And stops at ‘ast where all hie paticats bat 


Green is the only colour which 
should be worn as a summer veil. 


A young wan, named Hurst, of Manchester, 
England, recently died there of hydrophobia, hav- A noble spirit: must not vary with hs fortune. 
ing only a few days before suffered a dog to lick a In our worst estate, hope—in the best, fear—and in 
wart on his finger, which he had just cut. | all, be circumspect. . . 

' The Lacedemonians were no friends to the doc- 
tors. One of them, who had attained a very ad- 
vanced age, was asked what made him live so long. 
“Only because | am ignorant of physic,” said he. 


At a recent public sale of a Spanish gentleman’s 
library in London, a single volume, “ Cancionero | 
ide Johan de Boena,” being a collection of small 

poems in the Spanish language, in manuscript, sold | 
for one hundred and thirty-one pounds sterling. =| ‘Two [pedestrian travellers, natives of North Bri- 
tain, who bad taken up their quarters ata filthy ho 
| William Bennington, of Danville, Kentucky,’ te}, one of them next morning complained to his 
lately cautioned the public against trusting his wife friend that he had a very indifferent bed, and ask- 
‘Tabitha, and charging her with having left his bed | eq him how he had slept. ‘Troth, man, replied 
and board. Mrs. ‘Tabitha Bennington, after ac-) Donald, nae verra weel either, but | was muckle 
jknowledging the pain it gives her to be engaged in) peter off than the bugs, for not ane o” them closed 
jnewspaper publications, denies that she left her) ay e’e the hale night. 
jhusband, but charges him flatly with having desert: | ——e 
Jed her, after cruelly beating her with a hickory, | Altar of Igyvmen. 
sand spoiling all her gowos and ruffles; and further | esas 
that the bed he speaks of belongs to her. As to!) 
‘the caution respecting credit, Tabitha states that’ 
no person who knows him would credit him for) 
Sweet are the delights of wedded love ! . 
| 








Forgive the dariug muse that sings, 

The bliss supreme which Hymeu brings, 
The joys of wedded lowe | 

lv sympathetic breasts shall glow, 

The bighest transports we can hnow, 
Which wasting years improve 


pone cent. =a - eg EE RTS 
A gentleman ¢ rehendi hi Af his dei the | On the 8th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Blatchford, Mr. bk 
A gentleman apprett ne ING tiiiise fon tis Geath \M. Bessene to Miss Jutta Atvonp, both of Pittsfield, Mas- 
bed, earnestly entreated his young wife not to mar- | s aaaiiantn 
sry a man of whom he had been jealous. “* My { Un the 11th iostant, by the Rev. Mr. Ogilvie, Mr, James 
dear,” says she, “do not distress yoursell. T have!! gayox to Miss Many-Anw Simpson, both of this city, 
| given my word to another, a great while ago.” | On the [ith instant, at Haverstraw, by the Rey, Me. Ca- 
i) - llvey, My Joseem Tugace, of this city, to Miss Sanam Noyv- 
| Ata shop window in the Strand, there appears) p14 ys, of the former place. 
the following notice—* Wanted two APprENUlces, | Oy che 19th tostant, at Shrewsbury, by the Rev. Me. Pratt, 
who shall be treated as one of the family.” | Me. Henny B. Ware to Miss Sanam Ans Bouwan, both of 
. ; . ll that place 
At the Linnan garden, at Flushing, very large | On the [Vth instant, at Hempstead-Harbour, Long-Islaud, 
accessions have been received during the present, by the Rev. DS. Bogart, Mr. Ropenr Seaman to Miss Ra: 
season, from almost every quarter of the world,| chance Saawr, both of that place 
among which are near a hundred species from St.|) On the 20th instant, by the Rev, Mr. Maclay, Me. Wire 
Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, Calcutta, and | Liam Waere to Miss Jane Kent, both of this city 
Carraccas, and some of the interesting region around | On the 20th instant, by the Hey Dy huypors, Me, Jons 
‘St. Fe de Bogota, which is situated nine thousand | M Coma, jun. to Miss Prances Gace, both of this city 
feet above the level of the ocean, and has a climate | 08 Me *!st stant, by the Rev. Mr. Brucn, Mr. Samuas 
nearly assimilating to ours. Neiisen to Miss Joanna Bavanp, both of this city 


Those which have 

iose ~which have | 

thece RL: , : | On the 25th instant, by the Kev. Mr. Maclean, Mr, Ko- 
struck us as of more immediate interest, are the | seat Suita to Miss Ann Bunt, both of this city 


| Banana, the Plantain, the Cinnamon, the Bamboo | 


> ‘ | On the Sth of July, at Greenock, Scotland, Hanvey 
— Rattan ¢ anes, the A rracacha, the Annotta, &c. | Srnone, Esquire, American Consul at Greenock, to Janet 
' 


| The Camphor, Coffee, Black Pepper, and Green) Giccesrie, formerly of this city, 
‘and Bohea Teas, have been for some time in thay | 
collection, which is vastly accumulating as well by 
‘direct importations made by Mr. Prince, the pro-| 
prietor, as by the rich contributions of scientific | 
| Gentlemen in foreign countries. | 
; ; Soe ee : 
Often at the sight ofa lovely country we believe | On the 10th instant, at Philadelphia, Mrs. Eurunosys) 
| that its only object is to excite in man exalted and) Ga 4yxs, in the sixty-third year of her age. 
| spotless sentiments. | know not what connexion | On the 21th instant, at Portsmouth, Eowary Corts, Us 
| it is which exists between the heavens end the pride | quire, in the sixty-first year of his age. 
| of the human heart; between the rays of the moon) On the 20th instant, at Gettysburgh, the Rev, Jane» 
| 
} 


j 






Court of ‘Death. 





Death ! great propiletor of all, tis thine 

To tread out empire, and to (queudc li the stars. 
The sun himself bs thy permission shines ; 

Aud, one day, thou wilt pluck Lim from his sphere 





that repose upon the mountain and the calm of con-| Grav, DD. in the fifty-fourth year of his age 

science; but these objects hold a beautiful language | On the Zist instant, Mr. James Brovie, in the twenty 
|to man, and were we capable of wholly yielding to | Gifth year of his age, Bab 2,39 

\|the agitation which they cause, this abandonment!) 0° the 21st instant, Miss Manoaner Cunny, in the forty 
would be good for the soul. When, at eve, at the jainth year of her age. 


i} | On the 23d instant, at Staten-Island, Mr. Frevay Sor 
| boundary of the landscape, the heaven appears to! ,. ecazg, in the thirty-first year of his age. 


\| recline so closely on the earth, imagination pictures!) , the 24th instent, at Hallett’s Cove, Mr. Tuomas Da 
|beyond the horizon an asylum of hope, @ native’ yjs, in the sixty-seventh year of his age. 

land of love, and nature seems silently to repeat)! On the 24th instant, Mr. Fazpecick Mvers, in the siaty 
| that man is immortal. isoveuth ycar of his age 
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, 
POETRY. St. FRatthew's. The Streamiet. 
lu at St Njatthew s my heart can trace Stranger’ awhile upon this mossy bank 
! ft , ons » he Kesource tor griet Rec lime thes If the sun rides high, the breeze, 
lhere tor awhile tt fads a resting place That loves to ripple oer the rivulet, 
an Pic. And sweet reheft Will play around thy brow, and the cool sound 
Written by & W worth. | s brothers J. i 17 lo hear the pious messenger of God, Of runiing waters soothe thee. Mark how clear 
©. Hart, at the grand Vase line viven ty the Praternety Wit accent mild It sparkles o'er the shallows, and behold 
on — os New \ kh, in homow their Gistinguishe role Offering « fort trom the holvw word Where on its surface wheels with restless speed 
enera) Lalevette os a ho . 
lo every « ‘ You glossy insect, on the sand below 


Ain—Hail lo the Chie 


Dank was the bour, when Columba, despairin 
Breaihed ber petitions for succour m vain 
While in her valles the war torch was giaring 
Sweeping her hamlets and cots from the plain 
Wounded aud bleeding ber sons were retiring, 
Piush d with suceesses, the foemwan pursued ; 
Freedom and Hope seem d in tortures expiring, 
Heroes were sleeping im death, unsubdued 
‘\ (greal source of light" she cried, 
«No more thy presence hide, 
“ Js there no help’ We are sorely beset 


Soon as the mourner spoke, 
Bright rays of glory broke 
Round a young bero—the brave Lavaverts 


Lo! from the cast, with a mystu resplende nce, i| 
Rose the bright star which enlightened the gloom , 
Led by its ray, and our loved Independence, i 
Came the young Anaght, with his bright glossy plume i} 
Washington saw, and with rapture elated, 
Press d to lie bosom the chivalrous boy , | 
Tyranny frown'd, and w ith hate unabated, 
Sought, like a Herod, the youth to destroy 1 
Pierce raged the vengetul lray, 
Lill freemen gaind the day, | 
Age-tro ste d veterans remember it yet 
Then gallant Washington | 

Haid Gallia’s godlike son, 
Champion of treedom, the brave Laraverts 


Thus was the fe myle of tre edom erected, ‘| 
Crown d with the key stone of unton and love ; 
Wisdom, aud Beauty, and Strength, were connected, 

Three noble pillars which nothing can move b 
Tyrants may rage, and in triple allance, 
Seek to demolish so sacred a dome ; } 
Trusting in heaven, we bid them defiance, | 
While we thus welcome its archilect home 
Hail’! tiiend of Washimgton! 
Hail! Gallia’s godlike son ! 


Brother! companion’ as such dearer yet, 


Long may thy trendly smile 

Our festive hours beguile, y 
Long may freemasons thus hail Larayarre 

—_— } 








Dong. 
Far in the west, where the Eagle is soaring, 
Aad virtue aod science their beauties display i 
Hushed is the Lion, whose turbulent roaring \ 
Once drove trom our cottages quiet away. 
Loug may the blessings of peace, which we cherish, | 
Cleave to our hearts as the boon that we love; | 
Seon may the mem'ry of mjuries perish, 
And concord with Britain our nation approve i 
Then shall the Eagle, with prowess undaunted, 
Hurl from their summits the monsters of crime, 
And Lingxry—all that America wanted, i} 
Resplendently beam through the passage of time. N.| 
bad } 
Epigram. | 
From a Mr. Porver to a Miss Cray 
Oh! how unyielding is thy heart | 
Upon it all the powers of art, 
Alas' are thrown away ; 
{t is bevond the Potter's skill 
To torm and mould thee to his will 
Thou pretty lamp of Clay 
the clay is in the potter's hand 
fo take its form at his command, 
ben so the Scriptures say, 
What prelate can this text expound 
Vor here, alas! the Potter's found | 
Submissive to the Clay Youn Qurvey. | 


lhere,t uch music prety doth raise 
Tne walls resound, 

And echo back the Maker's praise 
From al! around 

Each note falls sweetly on the ear 
In heavenly joy, 

Like angels seat the soul to cheer, 
Aid grief «le s'roy 

Ve who seek a solace for your wo, 


In contrite spirit to St. Matthew's go. Exizapetu 


Stanja. 
The sun arose with glory crowned, 
And spread his blessings all eround , 
Meridian splendour mark d his way, 
In beauty closed the settiiuag day 
Sad was mv heart, the thought was sore, 
My native land Vd see no more ; 
‘Till other suns like these bad set, 
And oft with tears my cheeks were wet 
The shore receding from my view, 
My bosom heaved a sad adieu ; 
Friends of my soul, that moment proved 
How tondly, dearly, you were loved 
lo northern lands | speed my way, 
Nor can! with you longer stay ; 
But still PU ever bear iw mind, 


' 


The happy days to love confined. Sosieski. 


gAatrimony. 


I love to kiss the pretty maids, 
And often with thea tarry ; 

But when they're old, theis beauty fades— 
So hang me if I marry. 

Some girls are handsome, some are not ; 
Some proud, and some are merry ; 

And some are good, (‘tis few I wot,) 
But hang me if Ut marry. 

Some girls are as the lily white, 
With lips red as a cherry ; 

And eyes that beam with pleasure bright 
Yet bang me it I marry 

Some girls are full of coquetry, 
But bold as the oid Harry ; 

Such girls will never do for me— 
So hang me if I marry. 

Some girls, for money, marry fools | 
Aud high their heads they carry ; 

They make their husbands silly tools, 
So hang me if I marry 

Some girls with whom you're deep in love, 
Will always be contrary ; 

They say you're serpents, they are doves— 
So hang me uf I marry 

If once they get you in their toil, 
(Let you be e’er so w ary,) 

They will your resolution toil— 
That you will never marry. 

Then let me caution you—beware, 
Aud doa'the ina hurry ; 

But ile you have your senses, sweai 
i .t you will never marry 

Por hen your children round you get, 
With, © Pa, I must be carried, 

You must leave off your work, aad tret- 
“LT wish Pd never married |” Peren Perr 

_—_ 

Is there a heart that never sirhed 

Is the e a tongue that never lied ? 

Is the e an eye that never blink’d 

Is these @ mau that never drink'd 


lt so, then heart, and tongue, and eye, 








How the swift shadow flies The stream is pure 
Iv solitude, and many a healthful herb 

Bends o'er its course and drinks the vital wave, 
But passing on amid the haunts of man, 

It fods pollution there, and rolis {rom thence 

A tainted tide Seek et thou for happmess * 
Go stranger, sojourn in the woodland cot 


Uf innocence, and thou shalt fd u there Wis 
—e 


An Advertisement. 
Ladies, a bachelor wiser grown, 
Is tired of living all alone ; 
Aud hopes to cheer his lonesome life, 
By taking to hiunselfi—a wife ; 
In pity, then, to his condition, 
Pray grant his humble, sad petition ; 
As yet, among the female race, 
He has not had the least success ; 
All his exertions have been vain, 
A lady's fickle heart to gain, 
And now each baffled passion rising, 
He tries his luck by advertising 
If this some pretty girl should see, 
Who thinks that she could fancy me, 
Let her make answer quickly, for 
I ve lived too long a bachelor 
And ob ! when comes cold wintry weather, 
Hiow happy we will live together ' Heset, 


The Grave of Burns. 


Written in sight of the monumental Temple erected to the memery 
of Kobert Burns, at Dumtries 


Is yonder little snowy dome 
‘The sacred shrine—the silent tomb, 
Where thinking strangers love to come 
Where genius mourns, 
The last—the solitary home 
Of thee, poor Burns? 


Yes—yes, that dome adorns thy bed, 

“Iwas given by those who scarcely bread, 

When living, gave thee—not a shed 
To hide thy wants ; 

But now would o'er thy mouldering head 
Build monuments. 

The little spot is thine. And who 

Shall turn thee from thy tenure now 7* 

Thy lease is long, thy landlord true, 
Thy troubles cease ; 

The great possess no more than thou, 
From heaven's lease. 


Swan of the Nith! thy wing was light, 

Thy plumes were whitest of the white, 

But wild and wayward was thy flight, 
From wave to wave ; 

One course was thine, headstrong and br ight 
E'en to thy grave. 

Swan of the Nith! if aught in thee 

Sullied thy whiteness, none should see 

The blemish! meu should view like me, 
Thy lite’s short dream, 

Aad let thy faults, like swan’s feet, be 
Sunk in the stream t 


* Burns was ejected from his farm by an unfeeling landlord 
| It is said that the swan thinks her feet a blemish, and thereio” 


|| Seldom shows them. 
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